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IS STUDENT INITIATIVE DANGEROUS? 


| Fig year Penn State had two full 
time secretaries; this year she has 
had but half a secretary. The strange 
part of it is that she seems to be ac- 
complishing as much of actual work 
this year as last.. This means not only 
that our report will sound as good, but 
that we will actually do as much to 
meet major campus problems and to 
help individuals into working relation- 
ship with God. 

Of course, many extenuating circum- 
stances enter in. Possibly the strong 
work developed last year has carried 
over to support this year’s work. Pos- 
sibly the Geaker of the General Sec- 
retary for four months of this year 
to the Friendship Fund made the cab- 
inet members do an abnormal amount 
themselves. Be the cause what it may, 
it is my frank opinion that two full 
time secretaries would not have been 
able to have the work in better shape 
than it is at the present time. 

While the case cited is by no means 
a general one, it does show that if their 
initiative can be sufficiently stimulated, 
students will carry tremendous bur- 
dens. It is interesting that those who 
did the most were able to pass all their 
subjects, two of them winning scholas- 
tic honors. 

If it is possible to enlarge Associa- 
tion activities by multiplying and mak- 
ing more effective the volunteer workers 
instead of by multiplying secretaries, 
the advantages are obvious. First, 
there is a big saving on salaries. The 
money thus liberated this year at Penn 
State has gone into better equipment, 
such as a seven passenger automobile 
for the extension work. Second, tre- 
mendous gain is made in training men 
to carry responsibility and to put things 
through along the line of Christian 
work. In my mind this return looms 
large in the accomplishments of the 
Association. Three of last year’s 
workers are this year student secre- 
taries in important university centers 
and they seem to be making good. 
Third, when the students are dominat- 
ing the situation there is a feeling in 
every heart that the work of the 
Y. M. C. A. is an integral part of the 
university activities. This has a very 
healthy effect on the attitude of faculty 
and of the disinterested portion of the 
student body. 

There are disadvantages to a system 
which unequivocally locates responsibil- 
ity on students. Some*'mes the indi- 
vidual concerned, in spite of all the 
stimulating the secretary may do, fails 
to accept the responsibility. Some- 
times no one can be found who can 
be trusted with a particular job and 
it remains too long a time on the list 
of “things to be done.” Often a cabinet 
which is well trained in assuming res- 


ponsibility will refuse to accept the 
advice or judgment of the secretary. 
For myself I am most happy when a 
student questions my recommendation. 
It is proof that he is thinking. It is 
the problem of the secretary to lead 
every cabinet man to reality in his 
Christian life; to give all the advice he 
can; and then to step aside and let the 
student use his own best judgment. 
FRANK OLMSTEAD, 
Penn State College. 


T DOES not seem to me so much a 

question of student initiative as 
of student finishitive. I have great 
respect for the abilities of the Amer- 
ican student. His judgment is gen- 
erally good, he onalie knows what he 
wants, and with a little wise counsel 
from older and more experienced heads, 
he usually makes excellent plans. I 
can see no danger in putting in the 
hands of students all the authority and 
control that they show any desire to as- 
sume. A real difficulty often arises in the 
carrying out of those plans. The under- 
graduate is apt to undertake more 
than he can successfully accomplish. 
With the pressure of the modern col- 
lege course and the many other activi- 
ties, he sometimes falls down at the 
critical time in an undertaking. It 
requires the trained staff leader to 
know where to put the needful drop 
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of oil and when to put the shoulder to 
the wheel. A dictatorial spirit on the 
part of the staff is of course fatal. We 
must sometimes let a student fall down 
on a job for his own good, but we 
must not let this occur often enough to 
jeopardize the work as a whole or 
to cause the student to lose confidence 
in himself. The members of the staff 
must carry a good deal of the heavy 
detail on finance, correspondence, and 
records. They must be at all times 
ready to inspire and assist, but at the 
same time keep themselves in the back- 


ground. If we can keep the spirit of 
John the Baptist and say: “They must 
increase but I must decrease,” there 


will be no danger of any student asso- 
ciation being over-staffed. A man who 
has not that spirit has no business on 
a staff. 
Hucu A. Moran. 
Cornell University. 


\ TITH more than 600 of the 750 
student Associations without an 
employed secretary, it would not ap- 
pear that the Student Movement is in 
immediate danger of becoming “sec- 
retarialized.” In a local Association 
which employs a full-time secretary, 
however, it is conceivable that the ques- 
tion might arise as to whether the As- 
sociation were more secretary or more 
student. 

There is a natural disposition on the 
part of students to look upon the “Y” 
headquarters as the Association and 
upon the “Y” secretary as the boss. 
Because of this fact, unless the secre- 
tary is very much on his guard, he 
may awake one day to find himself in 
the role of employer, dishing out ready- 
made plans and hunting men for jobs. 

Or, on the other hand, if the secre- 
tary shows an inclination to be bossed, 
he may discover that the students have 
made of him a kind of chief clerk 
whose business it is to sit in his office, 
count cards, issue receipts, call meet- 
ings, send out invitations, and in other 
ways make himself generally useful. 
He may also discover, incidentally, that 
the Association is growing in popular- 
ity in certain sections of the campus. 

We firmly believe in the principle of 
student initiative. No program will 
be a genuine success which does not 
answer to needs recognized by the stud- 
ents themselves. In all matters of pol- 
icy and program, the student voice 
must be heard and heeded. But we 
must remember that there are many 
voices on the modern college campus; 
there are weak voices, confused voices, 
conflicting voices. How by coéperative 
thinking and planning to bring out a 
clear, resonant, uniform voice is the 
task of the secretary who would neither 
boss nor be bossed. 
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Hence our chief concern at North- 
western University is that of sympa- 
thetically and skillfully guiding the 
self-directing spirit of students along 
constructive Christian channels. In 
order that we may bring a distinct 
Christian emphasis to bear on every- 
thing that we do, we have sought to 


help students to a clear conception of 
the essential character and ultimate 
purpose of the Association. 

As a practical means of procedure 
we have attempted, for instance, to put 
meaning into Association membership. 
When we invite a man to become a 
member, we make it plain that we want 
him to do more than to tender the 
Association a vote of sympathy. We 
try to make it clear, also, that we are 
not asking him to work “for” the Asso- 
ciation. When we ask a student to 
join the “Y” we invite him to a felléw- 
ship of codperative laborers. We in- 
vite him to identify himself with those 
who are seeking, “through” the agency 
of the Association, to give expression 
to their better impulses. The result 
is fewer members, but greater spiritual 
productivity. 

The secretary who is more concerned 
about men than he is about getting 
things done will cause few questions to 
be raised as to whether the Student 
Movement is really student. 

C. DeWitt Norton. 

Northwestern University. 
M* CONVICTION is that a secre- 
i tary is valuable only insofar as 
he is able to open to student initiative 
a larger field for action and can enlist 
more students in the Christian pro- 
gram on the campus. Such a plan for 
the secretary means that he will not 
spend his whole time in doing—promot- 
ing mixers, staging amateur theatri- 
cals, or unraveling details that should 
be handled by student committees. In 
this same connection it is my belief 
that the time has come for a rather 
ruthless appraisal of the programs of 
our student Associations and some ques- 
tioning of many of the “service fea- 
tures” of our work. Could some of 
these activities be better administered 
by other agencies? A study of the 
British Student Movement would, I 
think, yield much. There the Chris- 
tian students have made little attempt 
to “capture the universities,” but to an 
amazing degree they have developed 
the small group idea. In such fellow- 
ships the emphasis is on the fundamen- 
tal quality of the thinking done rather 
than on the number enrolled. 

However, in most colleges of five 
hundred or more students, there is a 
place for an older man, either faculty 
or an employed secretary. who will be 
able to counsel with the students, lead 
them in their thinking and offer them 
the experience of past years. He should 
be able to stay on through a period of 
years and make it a practice to reach 
the ablest men in each college genera- 
tion with the Christian message 
through the medium of personal cul- 
tivation. Admitted that student cab- 
inets could be much more effective as 

ersonal workers than they are today 
in a great majority of colleges, it is 
nevertheless true that our modern col- 
lege schedule is too congested to make 
possible an intensive cultivation of the 
campus by students alone. But, as 
always, generalizations prove inade- 
quate, and we must return to solve our 

roblem from the experience of each 
cual Association. Davip E. OWEN. 
Denison University. 
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CHAPTER ONE IN STUDENT 
INITIATIVE 


By CLARENCE P. SHEDD 


HATEVER may be the facts 
W now, it is historically true that 
every advance step, local and 
national, in connection with the. work 
of our Student Movement, has come 
out of the initiative of a group of con- 
secrated Christian students. One 
searches in vain the history of our 
Movement to find any number of great 
spiritual awakenings that have not 
arisen almost wholly from the convic- 
tion and courageous leadership of fear- 
less Christian students. Because of the 
desperate moral and religious needs of 
their fellow students, groups of stu- 
dents at both the University of Michi- 
gan and the University of Virginia 
during the college year of 1858-59 or- 
ganized the first Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association. It was years 
before either of these colleges was at 
all aware of the existence of the Move- 
ment in the other institution. The fires 
of student evangelism, lighted in both 
these colleges, could not, however, be 
suppressed, and within the next twenty 
years groups of students in from forty 
to fifty other colleges in the country, 
prompted by identically the same mo- 
tive as moved the students at Virginia 
and Michigan, also formed Student 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
These Student Associations existed in- 
dependently of one another, with no 
bonds uniting them in their efforts to 
make the principles of Christ dominant 
in student life. 
In December, 1876, Luther Wishard, 


then President of the Philadelphian 
Society and a junior in Princeton, 
rapped at the door of two broth- 


ers who were seniors to ask if he might 


berrow a hod of coal for use in the 
little stove in his student room. The 
father of these two boys, William 


Earle Dodge, happened at that moment 
to be visiting his sons, Cleveland H. 
Dodge and William Dodge, Jr. William 
Earle Dodge was then one of the in- 
fluential and aggressive National Com- 
mittee men of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Movement. Young 
Wishard, when a student at Hanover 
College, Ind., had become keenly inter- 
ested in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, having been sent from 
there to Lowell, Mass., as a delegate 
to the National Y. M. C. A. Conven- 
tion. Learning of Mr. Dodge’s relation- 
ship to the General Y. M. C. A. Move- 
ment, he spoke of his purpose to relate 
the Philadelphian Society to the Move- 
ment and also of his dream of sharing 
in the establishment of intercollegiate 


relationships between the Student 
Y. M. C. A.’s then in existence. Mr. 
Dodge said: “Why does Princeton 


not take the initiative in bringing stu- 
dent delegates to the International 
Convention, Louisville, Ky., next year? 

Fired by the conviction that here was 
a great opportunity for the Christian 
students at Princeton, Wishard went 
from that conference to kindle in others 
the same enthusiastic passion for the 
cause of an intercollegiate Y. M. C. A. 
movement. The Philadelphian Society 
agreed to take the initiative. They 
sent invitations to such college Asso- 
ciations as they knew to be in existence 
to meet at Louisville for an intercolle- 


giate conference at the time of the 
International Convention. As a re- 
sult twenty-six students assembled 
and after earnest discussion and 
most prayerful consideration they 
united in forming the Intercollegiate 
Department of the Y. M. C. A. They 
petitioned the International Convention 
to grant them a National Student Sec- 
retary. The appeal of this earnest 
group was irresistible and the laymen 
present in that Convention, after con- 
siderable discussion, not only author- 
ized the creation of the Student De- 
artment, but called Luther Wishard to 
ecome its first travelling secretary. 
Coming, as this did, out of the passion- 
ate conviction of Christian students, it 
is not strange that within a period of 
ten years not only had Associations 
been formed in two hundred colleges, 
but promising leaders like C. K. Ober, 
John R. Mott, and Fletcher Brockman 
had been discovered. 

Out of this consecrated student 
leadership came the great summer con- 
ference movement, beginning with a 
conference at Mt. Hermon that in 1886 
brought together 250 students, repre- 
senting twenty states and nearly one 
hundred different colleges. Prior to 
the assembling of this first conference, 
another group of students at Princeton, 
having caught something of the foreign 
missionary zeal from some of the early 
leaders of this new intercollegiate 
movement, earnestly prayed that the 
meeting at Mt. Hermon might lead 
many strong Christian students to 
recognize their responsibility for carry- 
ing the Gospel of the living Christ to 
the uttermost parts of the world. By 
the time the conference assembled a 
group of sixteen, representing that 
number of different colleges, had de- 
termined that they were not only going 
to give their lives in foreign mission- 
ary service but use their influence in 
the Mt. Hermon conference to induce 
fellow students to do the same. 

In the opening days of that month 
of conference they began praying that 
at least one hundred students out of 
that group might be led to take upon 
themselves the foreign missionary life 
purpose which was meaning so much 
to them. At Mt. Hermon ninety-nine 
students had dedicated their lives to 
foreign missionary service. As these 
were in prayer for the success of the 
closing moments of the conference, the 
one-hundredth student joined their 
group. Wilder, Forman, Mott, and 
several other consecrated members of 
this group entered as students during 
the two years that followed upon a 
campaign of visitation of colleges that 
led not only to hundreds of foreign 
missionary decisions but to the creation 
of the Northfield Conference two years 
later, and of a Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions which to 
in sending out nearly 7,000 students. 

These are just a few glimpses into 
Chapter One of our Student Movement 
history. One searches in vain to find 
any great thing in those early days 
that came into the moral and religious 
life of our colleges that did not come 
through student initiative. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF FIELD 


HEN David R. Porter was 
W asked to make a preliminary 

statement at the opening ses- 
sion, he said: “We are about to 
write a new chapter in the history 
of the Student Movement. From the 
Pacific Coast, from the South, from 
New England, you have come repre- 
senting your conference areas, pre- 
pared to think, not in terms of local 
problems but in terms of national— 
yes, of international problems.” 

And the meeting justified his predic- 
tion that it would make a new epoch. 
It achieved everything that was hoped 
for it. The long discussed subject of 
a basis for eee Foe. in the Student 
Associations was brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion; a statement of pur- 
pose was adopted; the fundamental 
principles of organization were formu- 
lated; an international and missionary 
policy, a policy of life work guidance 
and recruiting, a policy for social em- 
phasis, were adopted; principles of 
Bible study were agreed upon and the 
organization of the National Council 
was perfected. 

One of the interesting sidelights of 
the meeting was the difference in the 
individual representatives. The breezy 
men from California, ever optimistic, 
ever delighting in raising objections, 
ever tenacious in maintaining their 
views; the representatives from the 
Rocky Mountain area, clear-headed, 
straight thinking, fine mannered lead- 
ers; the Southerners, soft voiced but 
hard headed, big men physically and 
intellectually, ever insistent that every 
member of the Student Associations 
should be a church member; and the 
other men of not so clearly defined 
types, yet each easily identified as to 
his conference area by both words and 
actions, all make up a most striking 
picture of sectional and _ individual 
differences. 

The opening session was one that no 
man present will soon forget. The 
chairman of the Student Department 
Committee, Charles S. Campbell, pre- 
sided with dignity, business-like pre- 
cision and withal a smiling personality 
that made the student delegates feel 
perfectly at home and among friends. 
Unhurried devotions had a part in all 
sessions. 

The Executive Secretary, David R. 
Porter, outlined the history of the Stu- 
dent Movement, pointing out the true 
democratic spirit which has character- 
ized it during the forty-five years of its 
existence. He sketched the growth of 
the movement to its present strength 
of 750 Associations, and stated that no 
student request clearly thought out, 
had ever been refused by the Inter- 
national Committee. His address was 
one of optimism and his statement of 
the fundamental problem merits quot- 
ing: “Our problem is not fundamen- 
tally that of finance or relationship, but 
how to raise up in every college a 
group of men who will set their faces 
like flint to see Jesus Christ, to yield 
themselves to his sway, and to allow 
His superhuman contagious power to 
course through their lives.” 


COUNCILS 


By WILLIAM P. TOLLEY 





For the first time in the life of our Student 
Movement, national] student representatives met 
to consider national and International Problems. 
This conference was a truly efpoch-making one- 
The group met at Wallace Lodge, New York, 
February 10-12. 


When Mr. Campbell called for the 
reports prepared by one representative 
from each conference area, he invited 
the reading of nine comprehensive, 
carefully prepared documents which 
left the secretaries present gasping for 
breath from surprise. All of the re- 
ports verified Mr. Porter’s outline of 
the general situation. They defined 
the sectional problems in detail and 
painted the picture so clearly that 
agreement on general policies was 
greatly expedited. The unusual feature 
of all these reports was the unanimous 
expression that the Student Associa- 
tions need to come back to Christ and 
employ the method of personal evangel- 
ism to make the college campus Chris- 
tian. 

Perhaps the most valuable contribu- 
tion of the meeting to the Student 
Movement was the discussion of the 
mooted question of basis for Student 
Association membership. It was clear 
that only a small proportion of Asso- 
ciations were observing the Portland 
and Washington bases. Some Asso- 
ciations have a complete Church mem- 
bership basis. Many merely demand 
of voting members and office holders 
a subscription to the purpose of the 
Association. Quite a few others recog- 
nize the whole student body, irrespec- 
tive of race or creed, as voting mem- 
bers and eligible for office. Quite nat- 
urally this situation has had a serious 
effect on the standards which were 
set by local Associations for officers 
and other cabinet members. Because of 
the relation of this question to the 
problem of national unity and the many 
efforts that have been made in the last 
fifteen years to secure a change in 
basis, the question demanded a most 
thorough-going consideration by the 
National Council. The Southern and 
Southwestern delegates wanted a basis 
of membership resting solely upon 
membership in a Protestant evangelical 
church. Delegates representing the 
Field Councils of the Rocky Mountain 
region, the Middle Atlantic States, and 
New England, were under instructions 
to urge the adoption of a basis which 
would permit any earnest Christian 
student who promised to make the pur- 
pose of the Association his own per- 
sonal program for life to be not only 
a voting member but eligible for office. 
In spite of what seemed to be a dead- 
lock, the entire membership of the 
Council perceived the need for unan- 
imity within the Council group, if there 
was to be any hope of securing national 
agreement among the Student Asso- 
ciations at large. 

The meeting went on record as 
adopting unanimously the basis for 
membership which demands that to be 





a member of any student Christian 
Association one must sign his name 
under the declaration of the purpose 
of the Association—thus pledging him- 
self as believing in that Christian 
statement of faith and willing to serve 
in achieving its aim. All cabinet mem- 
bers, officers and delegates to Interna- 
tional Conventions must, however, be 
members of a Protestant evangelical 
church. The appeal for a new basis of 
membership must be presented by the 
Student Associations, through their 
National Council, to the International 
Convention which meets in the autumn 
of this year. It is clear, therefore, 
that the action of the meeting of na- 
tional representatives does not force 
this:membership basis upon any Asso- 
ciation. It merely urges every local 
Association to consider this as a pos- 
sible national basis. The Council, real- 
izing the futility of presenting to any 
International Convention a new basis 
proposal that is not in harmony with 
the desires of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of student Associations takes up- 
on itself the responsibility for urging a 
serious study of this proposal by every 
local Association and officers’ training 
conference. 

One of the best proofs that the men 
thought in terms of national and inter- 
national problems rather than local or 
sectional ones is the report of the com- 
mission on Christian Internationalism, 
adopted unanimously by the represen- 
tatives. They realized the implications 
of the fourth point in the new state- 
ment of purpose of student Associa- 
tions (adopted at the meeting) which 
reads, “To challenge them to devote 
themselves in united effort to make the 
will of God effective in human society, 
and to extend His Kingdom throughout 
the world.” The result is a_ policy 
which includes not only a _ thorough- 
going and adequate missionary pro- 
gram, but also an international pro- 
gram which will bring about a closer 
relationship with the World’s Student 
Christian Sudarutlion and the national 
Friendly Relations Committee, and 
which specifically includes our obliga- 
tion to “support international relief 
projects like the Student Friendship 
Fund, since they are especially the res- 
ponsibility of the Christian students of 
the world.” — 

No account of the conference would 
be complete without some reference to 
the closing session of the meeting in 
New York City. The various reports 
had been amended and adopted—and 
discussion had turned to the last prob- 
lem of the meeting, the question of 
“How to Make the Campus Christian.” 
The discussion was waxing warm when 
“Dad” Elliott asked if he might say 
a word. Without intending it as such, 
“Dad” made a speech from his heart 
which held every man in the room 
spellbound. It was a plea for personal 
evangelism as the key to the campus 
problem—and “Dad” corthaly ik 
his point. When he had finished—dis- 
cussion would have been out of place, 
so the meeting closed as it had opened 
—in a session of prayer. 
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FIELD TENDENCIES IN THE 
CENTRAL REGION 


By REGINALD C. BELL 


TTEMPT- 
A ING to dis- 


cuss or even 
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At the national meeting of 


exceptions, the 
year has not been 
notable for its or- 


to outline in 1500 the Student Field Councils a ganized, directed 
words the ten- wer" ; d f group Bible 
dencies of the care ul Survey was mace © study, while the 
Student Associa- conditions and of the status of re-introduced 


tion Movement in 
the Central Field 


is more or less of fields of the 
an H. G. Wells 
task. The result 


may be something 
startling or sug- 
gestive. The ac- 
curacy and thor- 
oughness of such 
a report may be 
open to question, for a number of rea- 
sons: (1) the movement as such has so 
little movement consciousness that its 
tendencies are apt to be a bit unrelated, 
and far from general. A dozen move- 
ments far less fundamental in their task 
and field—Rotary, Kiwanis, Boy Scout, 

have a greater unity and solidarity, 
more of a movement consciousness, than 
we have. (2) The Associations are so 
widely varied in development, in or- 
ganization, in leadership, in program, 
that tendencies in one place may be 
directly opposite to tendencies in an- 
other. Some Associations are in the 
amoeba stage, others fully developed 
in the evolutionary scheme of things. 
Any discussion is therefore apt to be 
largely a matter of personal or group 
view point. 

However, certain things are plain. 
The movement is acknowledged by itself 
to be a Christian movement. The large 
majority of the Associations in the 
Central Region are united in their state- 
ment of purpose, which is as follows: 





were made. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association of 
..College is a union of students and 

members of the faculty of.......... College 
for the following purposes: 

1. To lead students to faith in God through 
Jesus Christ 

2. To lead them into membership and serv 
ce in the Christian Church 

}. To promote their faith fundamentally 
through prayer and study of the Bible 

1. To create a positive moral and religious 
ollege spirit 

5. To challenge 
selves in united effort with all Christians 
to making the will of Christ effective in 
human society and to extending the King- 
lom of God throughout the world. 


students to devote them 


Unfortunately there is not in many 
places as yet a really thoughtful and 
ustained attempt on the part of stu- 
dents or Associations to achieve these 
aims. 

(1). There is a good deal of confus- 
ion as to whether the process of “lead- 
ing students to faith in God through 
Jesus Christ” is a long run process that 
must continue as a leading process 
rather than as an achieved fellowship 
during all the four years of college life 
In consequence ‘our work has not beer 
marked by overwhelming evidences ot 
purposeful personal work. 

(2). Except for one week’s spasmodi¢ 
effort in the fall there is but scam 
attempt to lead students into member 
ship and service in the Church. 

(3) Again, with a few outstanding 
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Association work 
country. 
paper, by one of the represen- 
tatives of the Central Region, 
is typical of the reports that 
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mythical ele- 
ments in and re- 
sults from prayer, 
knit up with the 
old psychological 
and philosophical 
difficulties, have 
made prayer a 
stilted groping 
effort rather than 
a divine source 
of power to hundreds of our college 
men. 

(4). And as to reaching our fourth 
objective, making the campus Christian, 
we are not even facing conditions as 
they are! There is no general realiza- 
tion, let alone admission of the fact 
that many of the social forces of the 
campus are pagan in their direction, 
entirely incompatible with Righteous- 
ness, Justice, and the Kingdom of God. 
We haven’s the slightest idea of mixing 
our daily life and our religion—relig- 
ion and athletics, for example. Unless, 
of course, religion will strengthen the 
morale of the team. 

Other social forces of our campuses— 
journalism, political group action, fra- 
ternity influences by and large, are too 
often producing but a neutral moral 
and religious college spirit. There is 
nothing positive about it. 

But on the great aim of the Asso- 
ciation we have probably the least to 
report. That aim is: “To challenge 
students to devote themselves in united 
effort with all Christians to making 
the will of Christ effective in human 
society and to extending the Kingdom 
of God throughout the world.” 

What marvelous interpretations that 
aim could have for the good of the world 
in this day if our American students 
could see the vision of it. We have 
again faced this year the opportunity 
to keep alive the most hopeful effort 
for the development of international 
goodwill and brotherhood that the world 
has ever seen. Frank Vanderlip calls 
the Student Friendship Fund that. To 
date the students and faculties of our 
region have given in total less than 
$30,000 for this world venture—an aver- 
age of twenty-three cents per capita. 
Not much more can be said for our 
missionary endeavors. Established 
projects have held their own. Mission 
study classes were at low ebb during 
the year. It can be seriously ques- 
tioned if our Associations have been 
doing much directly toward extending 
the Kingdom of God throughout the 
world. 

There have been splendid emphases 
in the region—and cordial invitations 
for the message—on the social impli- 
cations of the Gospel. Generally speak- 
ing, students have been eager to get 
the theoretical background of a social 
gospel—but there has been no great 
launching out on a practical meeting 
of economic and social issues with a 
Christian viewpoint. Utmost searching 


in different 
This 


fails to reveal a real tendency here. 

This may seem like a pretty gloomy 
picture. May I suggest that our region, 
as charted by the International Com- 
mittee Bureau of Records, is just about 
the average or norm of the country. 
It occupies the middle position. 

And there are hopeful signs, ten- 
dencies if you will. The rise of state 
and field councils, though they are in 
the experimental state yet, is of untold 
value just now. Their further develop- 
ment, even at the expense of every- 
thing else, is imperative. Another out- 
cropping from this same ledge of stu- 
dent interest is the revival of under- 
graduate deputation work, or inter- 
association visitation. 

The first issue that confronts us in 
this time is the facing up of our actual 
constituency with the facts of our Move- 
ment. To borrow a phrase from Brit- 
ish politics, “we must go to the coun- 
try.” The major issue today is the 
creation of a movement consciousness. 
We must know why we exist—students 
and secretaries alike. And when we 
know both our conditions and our pur- 
pose toward those conditions, then we 
can hope to take our part in bringing in 
“the acceptable year.” 


A Statement of Principles of the 
Student Movement 


HE following statement was drawn 
up by the National Council. The 
Coucil earnestly desires criticism of 
these principles by readers of this mag- 
azine. Address David R. Porter, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


1. The the Student 
Young Men’s Christian . Association 
must be centered about the life and 
teachings of the Man of Galilee, de- 
manding for its fulfillment men with 
Christ-centered lives. 

2. The movement is 
Student Movement: 

a. It grew out of the needs of stud- 
ents, and coming from students is ex- 
pressed through groups of students 
rather than through institutions. 

b. Students are responsible for initi- 
ating, promoting and accomplishing its 
program, and in them lies the ultimate 
control of the Movement. 

3. Its major method is to organize 
the forces of righteousness in each nat- 
ural grouping of students as a nucleus 
of a Bible study group or other such 
group, and for carrying on personal 
work, to the end that there may be a 
peaceful penetration of the entire cam- 
pus with the ideals and spirit of Christ. 

4. The Student Associations shall 
enlist students for voluntary service as 
an expression of the spirit of Christ 
in service for others, and shall organize 
channels of usefulness in which such 
service can find expression. 

5. The Student Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association shall provide a clear- 
ing house in student centers through 
which the efforts of church workers, 
denominational student workers, or 
other religious forces aimed to touch 
but a particular segment of the cam- 
pus life may be correlated and unified. 

6. Each local Student Association 
shall be a unit in itself, self-governing, 
autonomous, and carrying out its par- 
ticular program ar except 

a 


program of 


essentially a 


as in democratic assembly it shall pro- 
vide through supervisory agencies 
connecting links with other similar 


units, thus joining hands in an asso- 
ciation of Associations that form the 
National Movement. 
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A National Consci- 


ousness for the Stu- 
dent Movement 


HE first sessions of the National 

Student Council convened at Wallace 
Lodge, Yonkers, N. Y. on February 10. 
In spite of the fact that all the students 
there had been progressively members 
of state and regional field councils and 
were the elected representatives of 
those bodies to the national gathering, 
they were very much aware of the fact 
that they knew but little of the whole 
territories (including from four to ten 
states) which they were supposed to 
represent. They realized also that 
lecal Association leaders who had not 
shared the experiences of these state 
and regional meetings must have still 
less knowledge of and concern for our 
great Christian Student Movement. 

Our Movement has organizations in 
750 schools, colleges and universities 
in the United States. The National 
Council felt a great need for contacts 
and organization which would enable it 
to speak intelligently for the local As- 
sociations, and to assure it a sympa- 
thetic hearing when it had occasion to 
speak to those local Associations. 

Suggestions were made as being use- 
ful means by which a national consci- 
ousness could be created. This accom- 
plished, a national voice would follow, 
as day the night. These suggestions 
are as follows: 


1. In common with every phase of our 
Association program, this national conscious- 
ness must first be accomplished within the 
Cabinet, and to this end at least one Cabi- 
net meeting and probably one open Asso- 
ciation meeting each year should be devoted 


entirely to a discussion of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 
2. The Recording Secretary of the local 


Association or some other especially ap- 
pointed or elected member of the Cabinet 
should be the key man to keep in touch 
with the general Student Movement and have 
responsibility for bringing its affairs to the 
attention of the Cabinet. 

3. Require each newly elected officer and 
Cabinet member to read Dr. Mott’s pamph- 
let “The World's Student Christian Federa- 
tion” before assuming the duties of his of- 
fice. This is the method of one local Asso- 
ciation which spoke from experience. 

4. Have in the college paper, a column of 
notes concerning the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation which Federation includes 
the three Student Movements of the United 
States. 

5. A more extensive and intensive reading 
of “Student Section of Association Men.” It 
might be the duty of a selected member of 
the Cabinet to review for the Cabinet each 
month this “Student Section.” 

6. Prepare to make the Student Section of 
the next International Convention of the 
Young Men's Christian Associations to be 
held in November, 1922, a really important 
gathering. This means begin now to pre- 
pare for yowr local Association to be repre- 
sented by lay representatives. 

7. Each field office might issue a bulletin 
of local news items concerning the Associa- 
tions in its own regions. This, of course, 
would tend to create a regional conscious- 
ness, as a basis for a national consciousness. 

8. Each Regional Field Council man should 
use his influence throughout his region, not 
only by correspondence, but personally, to 
as great an extent as is possible. This will 
involve a receptiveness to suggestions and 
visitation by these men. 


All of the eight suggestions made will 
depend for their usefulness upon the 
local Association. Even No. 7, of 
which this is probably the least true, 


cannot be effective if the local units 
do not transmit their news items to the 
field office. Nations are made up of 
individuals, and only as _ individuals 
strive to understand our national move- 
ment will a national consciousness be 
possible. 
E. B. SHULTZ. 
Washington and Lee. 


Milestone Meeting 
of Student Depart- 


ment Committee 


Shes Lincoln’s Birthday meeting of 
the Student Department Committee 
and the National Council of the Stud- 
ent Work, deserves very special atten- 
tion. Seldom, if ever, have I attended 
a meeting of students and student 
secretaries which impressed ‘and en- 
thused me as did this. Those who 
were fortunate enough to be present 
witnessed the passing of another mile- 
stone in the progress of our Student 
Movement. Four definitely forward 
steps were taken at this time. 

(1). For the very first time in the 
history of the Student Department 
Committee, that body sat down for 
consultation upon the present immedi- 
ate interests of the work with its asso- 
ciate members—representatives of the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, South- 
ern, Middle Western, Rocky Mountain, 
Southwestern, Pacific Coast and Col- 
ored Colleges. There were sixteen of 
these representatives, and a _ clear 
thinking, straight speaking lot they 
were, too. 

(2). If the work of the National 
Student Council in its conference did 
nothing more than clarify the student 
opinion of the nation upon the member- 
ship basis and the statement of purpose 
of the Association, it accomplished 
much. I, for one, believe it spells 
breadth and strength for the whole 
Movement. 

(3). The preliminary Constitution of 
the National Council includes an article 
providing for supervision of the work 
of local Associations, without author- 
ity”. and the formation of an “associa- 
tion of Associations, each accorded 
democratic representation in the whole 
and _ individual autonomy.” Surely 
there has been no more definite state- 
ment of the principles of democracy 
applied to our Student Department 
than this. 

(4). The proposal for a group of 
American students to visit Kuropean 
students next summer with the purpose 
of promoting international friendship, 
international thinking, and the develop- 
ment of a spirit of solidarity between 
the Christian students of Europe and 
America bids fair to mean much in the 
lives of those students privileged to 
represent us, and in advancing the 
cause of European Relief through the 
Student Friendship Fund. 

I came away from this memorable 
meeting with a new faith in the Stu- 
dent Movement, and in the students 
themselves. The former belongs to the 
latter at last. We have “pitched our 
tents in the promised land,” the land of 
representative government. We have 
“lengthened our ropes” even while we 
“strengthened our _ stakes.” From 
henceforth the unofficial motto of the 
Student Department may well be: 
“Watch us grow.” 

THEODORE AINSWORTH GREENE. 


A Christ-Centered 
Religion 


HANGES that might be called revy- 

olutionary have taken place in the 
thinking of men and women during 
the past six or eight years. In no reg- 
ion is this so evident as in the field 
of religion; and in the field of religion 
the center of interest is inevitably the 
person of Christ. 

At no period during recent times has 
it been so difficult to arouse interest, 
to say nothing of heated discussion, 
over an attempted metaphysical defini- 
tion of the person of Jesus or of His 
relation to the Father. Interest in 
these attempts which occupied so much 
of the thought and energy of earnest 
people a generation or so ago is prac- 
tically non-existent among thoughtful 
persons today. 

But conviction in the place and power 
of Jesus never was so great. An ever- 
increasing number of. serious minded 
persons are convinced that you can 
not completely define Jesus in ordinary 
human terms. He cannot be cramped 
into any ready made pigeon hole. His 
person will not fit into any human 
classification. The more one studies 
His life in the flesh and His work to- 
day, the more central does He seem in 
all our thinking and striving. 

Today we of the Student Movement 
share with vast sections of the race a 
desire to direct our own destinies. We 
want democracy. We must have dem- 
ocracy in ever larger doses. Thank 
God for such a determination. It is 
one clear sign of God’s leading. 

But before we get entirely out of 
sight of land on our quest for this lib- 
crty of soul, we need to remind our- 
selves that for us who are disciples 
of Jesus Christ, there is something that 
comes before democracy—is indeed its 
prerequisite. 

Ours is and always has been a Christ- 
centered, a Christ-led and a Christ- 
empowered Movement. From the day 
that a small group of students saw the 
possibility, in dim outline doubtless, of 
what a Student Christian Association 
would mean, down to this hour we have 
looked to Him as our Lord and Life. 

The men who have left the deepest 
and most potent impress on the life of 
the student generations have been those 
who rejoiced in the fact that they were 
nothing and that Christ was all. The 
men who have stirred the colleges and 
who deeply and permanently arouse 
them now to Christian decision and 
action literally hide themselves behind 
the cross of Jesus Christ. 

Whatever we do, let us not call this 
mysticism. To do so is to befog a 
simple patent fact. The living Christ 
is a vivid reality to the men of deep- 
est spiritual power. 

The needs of men for Christ have 
not changed—not in the very slightest 
degree. The desire and ability of 
Christ to meet those individual and 
social needs have not lessened one iota. 
The ability of humble, single-eyed dis- 
ciples to bring this living, ready Christ 
to their fellows is unquestionable. 

Let us then as we have our vision 
of the future of this Student Move- 
ment—let us remember that. 

“Christ is the end as Christ is the 

ginning, 

Christ is the beginning, the end is 

Christ.” 
George Irving. 








HOW THE WOMEN STUDENTS DO IT 


tian movement amongst students 
fifty years ago, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in stu- 


P'ten the beginning of the Chris- 


dent communities has been truly a 
student movement—locally. Any As- 
sociation affiliated with the National 


Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association is autonomous. Delegates 
meet in conventions and outline na- 
tional policies, which may or may not 
be followed by individual Associations. 
The only binding action of the Con- 
vention is that concerning the basis of 
membership which all Associations are 
required to observe if they. wish to pre- 
serve affiliation. In pe local Asso- 
ciation the membership chooses officers 
and a cabinet composed entirely of un- 
dergraduates, and usually they choose 
an advisor, or a committee of older 
women and men. There are cases in 
which the influence of the advisors or 
the control of the administration of 
the institution become too heavy and 
the membership loses its control of 
fundamental policies, but this is the 
exception and not the rule. In the fifty 
years of our existence we have clearly 
maintained our principle of a student 
movement arising amongst undergrad- 
uates and controlled by them. 

As members and initiators of any 
local Association they generally choose 
to call to membership and council some 
“older” people—alumnae who remain 
close to student life, faculty, or women 
whose sympathy or experience make 
them friends and members of a student 
movement. We believe in such a part- 
nership between “younger” and “older” 
people. A richer result comes from 
such a partnership of effort and exper- 
lence, 

The loeal Associations first began to 
draw together at summer conferences, 
for counsel on their common tasks, to 
discuss their mutual projects of Bible 
study, finance, evangelistic work, and 
to experience with members of other 
Associations the fellowship which 
united their members within their own 
campus. “Field Student Departments” 
were organized by the National Board 
in order to place our national resour- 
ces at the disposal of the local Asso- 
ciations, and serve as a committee of 
counsel and direction for the student 
staff traveling in that field. Some of 
the members of this Department were 
related to local Associations, but were 
not chosen by them. Several years ago 
groups of students were chosen by the 
local Associations to sit on the Field 
Committee for a year and to contribute 
the experience of the locals to the de- 
liberations of the field group. 

The “Field Councils” naturally rose 
out of the meetings of the Department 
and its student members. They proved 
to be of such value that the National 
Student Assembly meeting in Cleveland 
incorporated them in a plan for under- 
graduate representation in national 
affairs. In the spring every Associa- 
tion appoints an official representative 
who meets, at the summer conference, 
similar representatives from other col- 
leges in a Field Council. We speak 
of these representatives as “Under- 
graduate Representatives” or “U. R.’s” 
The Field Council is composed of these 
representatives and the field and local 
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Those who have been watching or taking part 
in the M°vemeut toward democracy among our 
Student Associations have been aware of the 
parallel development in the women's Student 
Movement. None has had a better opbortunity 
of seeing this development from the inside than 
has Miss Blanchard, who has served continuous- 
ly during this period as Field or National exe- 
cutive of the Y. W. C. A. Student Movement. 
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secretaries are ex-officio. Its duties 
have been three-fold: (1) to consider 
matters which are of concern to the 
field, both from a student and from a 
general point of view; (2) to consider 
matters which relate to the National 
and World’s Y. W. C. A. and to the 
World’s Student Christian Federation; 
(3) to nominate from its number, if 
they have not already been nominated 
in some other way, the students who 
are eligible to appointment as members 
of the Field Student Committee. They 
also have elected one student per field 
as members of the National Student 
Department, making eleven undergrad- 
uate members. This gives us 11 Field 
Councils with, in this last year, 357 
undergraduate representatives and 97 
undergraduate field representatives, 
members of the Field Student Com- 
mittee. Until this year there were no 
representatives of the colored Associa- 
tions, but the Ohio and West Virginia 
Field includes its colored Association 
in its field Council and is, perhaps, 
leading the way for other fields in this 
matter. 

The Councils have met for the last 
two years. The first year they were 
concerned chiefly with organization, 
giving rather scant attention to the 
questions brought before them by the 
National Student Department. Their 
discussions were inclined to be very 
comprehensive, general and _ rather 
apart from the real needs of the local 
Association. There is a marked differ- 
ence in the considerations of the Coun- 
cils in their second year; national and 
international matters are now being 
discussed in relation to the local pro- 
gram, and the questions brought up by 
the National Student Department are 
so fully debated that the resolutions 
can truly be guides for the Depart- 
ment in its national policies. 

The Student Friendship Fund, local 
and national finance questions, includ- 
ing the budget for the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, all problems of 
religious work, Bible study and evan- 
gelism, were included in the discussions 
of last year. The recommendations 
show a sense of the Councils’ responsi- 
bility to think in terms of all Associa- 
tions in the field and to “represent” 
their needs in the fullest sense. Much 
time has been given to discussions of 
the Social Ideals of the Churches, and 
their place in the life of present student 
bodies; and the sympathetic knowledge 


of industrial problems and their solu- 
tion by understanding and fellowship 
between groups has literally leaped for- 
ward through these council discussions. 

The plans for the summer confer- 
ences are wrought out of careful con- 
sultation with each Field Council. All 
plans for forum hours and technical 
hours which afford free and open dis- 
cussions of any element of the con- 
ference, are entirely in the hands of 
the Field Council. They draw up the 
program and suggest the leadership. 

Unlike the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Student Volunteer 
Movement, we have no National Stu- 
dent Council as such. The eleven stu- 
dents who sit on the National Student 
Department held a national conference 
in February of 1921. That revealed 
the weakness of our plan of one year 
membership on the National Student 
Department. We are deeply interested 
in the Councils of the other student 
movements and are learning a great 
deal from their operations. 

The Field Councils are giving per- 
sonality and direction to the National 
Student Movement. They are the 
direct and daily counsellors of the 
National Student Department, and 
truly represent the desires and general 
convictions of the local Associations. 
They set standards for the local Asso- 
ciations as well. They provide the 
body through which the locals can act 
as counsellors to each other or can ex- 
press their will to the National De- 
partment or any other related agency 
or student movement. 

Two years of operation have re- 
vealed real difficulties. Some local As- 
sociations do not yet see the importance 
of the office of Undergraduate Repre- 
sentative. We have proceeded on the 
plan that the President should never be 
the “U. R.” or “U. F. R.,” in order to 
divide responsibility, and to create a 
second major office in the Association. 
Some are not sure this is wise. There 
is also the problem of too many de- 
mands on Council members, who are 
called at least twice a year to a Field 
gathering, and carry duties of corres- 
pondence and some visitation. In the 
third place some Associations urge that 
we have not provided for continuity— 
the entire membership of the Field 
Council should not be changed, they 
say, every year; others are eager to 
give the Council more executive respon- 
sibility, and to include in its mem- 
bership faculty and alumnae. 

Whatever the next steps may be they 
will undoubtedly be taken at the meet- 
ing of the National Student Assembly 
at Hot Springs, Ark., April 20 to 26. 
The Field Councils and the Assembly 
are intimately connected, and we ex- 
pect a full consideration of the opera- 
tion of the Council plan, with prob- 
ably a good many changes. In the last 
year reorganization of the national 
work has discontinued the Field Stu- 
dent Department, and it is probable that 
the Field Councils will assume greater 
executive responsibilities, and will be- 
come centers from which the repre- 
sentatives of local Associations, unit- 
ing experience and convictions of un- 
dergraduates, faculty and alumnae, will 
begin to carry forward the local and 
national affairs of the Movement. 
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EDITORIALS 


The Night Cometh 


ET us work while it is day, for the 

4 night cometh (in April, May and 
June) when no (college) man can work. 

The month of March is the great 
month for college Association work. 
The immediate semester examinations 
are over, all further academic crises 
seem to be well beyond the horizon, 
the Lenten season with its sense of 
seriousness is here and all Association 
service should be reaching its climax, 
for the days of spring and relaxation 
are just at hand. 


9 Bible study classes ought to be 
centers of deep spiritual interest, 
resulting in definite decision for the 
Christian life. Our world fellowship 
program ought to have created pro- 
found interest in the needs of the need- 
iest men everywhere, leading literally 
scores of students to volunteer for 
Christian life service either at home or 
abroad. 

In such an atmosphere it should not 
be difficult to get the students to give 
large sums of money for the welfare of 
their brothers in other lands. In no 
other way just now, can they more 
effectively enter into that fellowship of 
suffering that ought to bind the nations 
of the world together. 

Moreover, it is just such college activ- 
ities as these that give the only ade- 
quate guarantee for effective evangelis- 
tic meetings. Christ finds it possible 
to move with great power in com- 
munities where the hearts of large 
numbers of men have been softened 
by the study of His word and of His 
people’s need. 


Bea 0 are many other things that 
are important and that will surely 
command our attention, but better 
neglect them if they interfere with the 
far greater undertakings that have just 
been mentioned. March is too good a 
month for that which is simply good— 
let us use it for the best. 

If the work of the Association 
reaches its great spiritual climax in 
March, then the momentum of the work 
and the zeal of the workers will carry 
the work on splendidly through the re- 
mainder of the year. If March has 
witnessed no great spiritual effort in 
your Association program, the April 
showers will extinguish the fires that 
may be running low and there will be 
little left but smoke and smudge to 
remind you of your work. 

March is the month for forward 
movements—the very word signifies ad- 
vance. Let us not neglect the oppor- 
tunity—it will not come in April. 


The Fifty-T wo Per Cent Basis 


‘OME months ago the editor of a 
u large college daily deplored the 
fact that the Honor System in that col- 
lege had to be abandoned because there 
was not sufficient honor in the lives of 
the students to float an Honor System. 

Roger Babson said in substance re- 
cently in a public address, that unless 
fifty-two per cent of the people are 
honest our economic basis is not safe, 
that the stability of an institution eco- 
nomically is not dependent alone upon 
material safe-guards but upon the in- 
tegrity of those who are responsible for 


the maintenance of the organization. 
Safety vaults and massive masonry 
and iron bars may protect from the 
burglar from without, but the worst 
enemy to the safety of an institution 
is the dishonest employee within. 


ISHONESTY cannot be confined to 

the few who will deliberately plan to 
deceive and defraud, or to those who 
may at an unguarded moment be tempt- 
ed beyond their resistance power. Those 
weak-kneed, morally anaemic confes- 
sors of honesty who themselves would 
not lie or steal but whose loyalty to 
principle and to their institution is so 
polluted that they feel no obligation 
to bring to justice those who have no 
regard for law are equal violators of 
justice and integrity. These men must 
be classed morally as equally respon- 
sible for the undermining of the sta- 
bility of the institution. 

It is well at such times as these to 
remind ourselves of the stirring words 
of Ezekiel: 

So thou, O son of man, I have set thee a 
watchman unto the house of Israel; there 
fore thou shalt hear the word at my mouth, 
and warn them from me. 

When I say unto the wicked, O wicked 
man, thou shalt surely die; if thou dost not 
speak to warn the wicked from his way, 
that wicked man shall die in his iniquity; 
but his blood will I require at thine hand. 

Nevertheless, if thou warn the wicked of 
his way to turn from it; if he do not turn 
from his way, he shall die in his iniquity; 
but thou hast delivered thy soul. 


bpp is not safe unless fifty-two 
per cent of its citizens will refuse by 
their acts to be classified with the ene- 
mies of righteousness. Honor systems, 
college organizations dependent on 
student initiative, student govern- 
ment, amateur athletics, the Eighteenth 
Amendment, yes, and democracy itself 
must all collapse unless fifty-two per 
cent of those concerned are honest. 


After the S.V.M. Conventions 


HOSE who have attended the recent 

Student Volunteer Conventions are 
amazed and delighted at the large 
number of college men and women in 
attendance. Delegates of twenty to 
forty students from a single college 
are not at all unusual. The deeply 
devotional spirit that pervades these 
gatherings is marked and the calibre 
of the addresses is uniformly high. 
The closing meetings are a real chal- 
lenge and the delegates are full of en- 
thusiasm as they leave. 


| wd what about the delegates, after 
their return home? Many of them 
are Student Volunteers. What have we 
a right to expect of them? Not that 
they should proceed to take over the 
functions of the Y. M. or Y. W. C. A., 
but that they will begin at once to pray 
and work for a great deepening of 
evangelistic and missionary interest 
among the more earnest Christian 
student leaders and for a more wide- 
spread knowledge of the subject of 
missions among all classes of students. 
The second effort would involve: 
(1) A study of the attitude of the 
leaders of the student Y. M. and Y. W. 
C. A.’s in the local colleges on the sub- 


ject of missions and a definite but tact- 
tul attempt to see that the Associa- 
tions give missions their rightful place 
in their programs. 

(2) A study of the young people’s 
societies of the various churches of the 
college town, coupled with an effort 
to increase the missionary interests of 
both pastors and young people where 
that seems desirable. 

(3) A careful search for the men 
and women who can serve effectively 
as leaders of mission study classes, 
especially at missionary meetings, 
forums, etc.; a study of the best mis- 
sionary books in the college library, 
and a careful listing of various kinds 
of missionary material that should be 
available for the use of missionary 
committees. 


[§ it too much to expect that the dele- 
gates in attendance at these great 
state missionary gatherings will con- 
tinue their service, meeting if neces- 
sary as a delegation each week, until 
they succeed in actually incorporating 
their zeal and their conviction into the 
life and program of those Christian 
Associations and churches that are in 
or near the college campus? 


A Student's Note Book 


The Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students, February 26th, was also ob- 
served in many schools and colleges 
as a Day of Giving for Students. 
Christian students everywhere accom- 
panied their prayers with spontaneous 
and generous gifts of money to meet 
ithe desperate needs of our fellow stud- 
ents in Middle Europe. 


* * * 


One student, in sending a gift of $5 
toward the budget of the Student De- 
partment wrote as follows: “It may 
be interesting to you to know that I 
got the $5 as a prize in an oratorical 
contest. My oration was wriiten from 
the information and inspiration I got 
in the work of our Industrial Service 
Group in Seattle last sunimer.” 

* * * 


E. L. Secrest, formerly secretary at 
Georgia Tech., writes from Mexico City 
that he is busy with language study, 
and preparing to take up his work there 
under the title of Executive and Train- 
ing Secretary of the Mexico City Y. 
M. C. A. 


* * * 


Dr. John R. Mott sailed from San 
Francisco on February 21st. He goes 
to Peking for the Conference of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
En route to the Pacific Coast, Dr. Mott 
visited several colleges, including the 
University of Oklahoma and the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


NOTE 


N THE February number it was 

stated that Max Yergan in 1914 en- 
tered upon his first Christian work as 
a Traveling Secretary for the Student 
Volunteer Movement. This is incor- 
rect. Mr. Yergan at that time was 
connected with the Student Department 
of the International Committee. 
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PUBLIC OPINION and the STEEL 
STRIKE and other Books 


THE DISCIPLINES OF LIBERTY. 
By Willard L. Sperry. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 

It is through some of the central 
problems of the “Faith and Conduct 
of the Christian Freeman” who seeks 
to realize the spirit of Christian free- 
dom in individual and institutional life, 
that this book will be an illuminating 
guide. In it the minister of the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church of Boston, 
a former student secretary, has brought 
together a number of articles, each 
dealing with one practical phase of this 
conflict between religious. rigidity and 
the present-day spiritual freedom. It 
will refresh the spirit of those who are 
trying to realize loyal citizenship in 
the Democracy of God. 

We like a religion which seems prac- 
tical; which “works”; which makes it 
easy to bring more members to the 
Church; which appeals to “the man on 
the bleachers.” But can we make the 
religion of Christ to be of this sort? 
“It would be a real help to the clari- 
fication of our religious thinking if 
we would admit candidly and without 
reservations, that in many situations 
Christianity is impracticable today.” 
If we admit this, however, it seems to 
place those of us who are seeking to 
serve through institutions so closely 
identified with the present order in this 
dilemma: if we take Jesus seriously 
we will wreck our institutions; if we 
compromise we deaden the spirit which 
impels us toward Christ. The chapters 
“Is Christianity Practical?” and “The 
Counsels of Perfection” state the issue 
sharply and point the way through by 
drawing a challenging distinction be- 
tween quantitative and qualitative 
values in religion. It is a refreshing 
appeal for spiritual reality. 

In discussing the Church and the 
pastor in the light of his central prob- 
lem of liberty, some of the spiritual 
perplexities of the secretary and the 
Association are dealt with as vividly 
as though the author had them in mind. 
This is a book that secretaries who 
seek frequently to rethink their relig- 
ious notions will rejoice in discovering. 


JAY A. URICE. 
WORLD FRIENDSHIP, INC. By J. 


Lovell Murray. Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement. 


Those who are happy to be counted 
among Dr. Murray’s friends (their 
number is legion) find in this little book 
a double pleasure. In the first place, 
it is a part of the author himself 
friendly, genial, never dull, informing, 
and inspiring. In the second place, it 
is one of the best written introductory 
surveys of the scope and purpose of 
Protestant missions that has come out 
in recent years. In seven chapters the 
author gives us a fascinating picture of 
the work of missions in one city, Can- 
ton, an account of medical, industrial, 
and agricultural missions, educational 
and literary work, the transformation 
of individuals, attempts of missionar- 
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ies to solve social problems, and mis- 
sions as a factor in welding the world 
together in friendship. The book is 
packed with illustrative and illuminat- 
ing facts. It will prove stimulating to 
all who are interested in missions and 
makes an excellent gift to one whose in- 
terest in missions has not yet been 
awakened. 
K. S. LATOURETTE. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE STEEL 
STRIKE. By the Commission of 
Inquiry of the Interchurch World 
Movement. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 


This is a supplementary volume to 
the notable Report on the Steel Strike 
of 1919, which was published about a 
year ago. It consists of a series of 
special reports on different phases of 
the strike. One of these reports deals 
with the spy system maintained in the 
steel industry. Another chapter has 
to do with the denial of freedom of 
speech and assembly and the abroga- 
tion of civil rights. One chapter des- 
cribes the weltare work of the steel 
corporation. Another chapter deals 
with the psychology of the immigrant 
steel worker. There is a very disturb- 
ing chapter on the record of the Pitts- 
burgh pulpit and another on the Pitts- 
burgh newspapers during the strike. 

There has been considerable criti- 
cism of the viewpoint of the investi- 
gators, the claim being made that they 
are prejudiced and thus present only 
one side of the case. Even if this be 
so, this volume contains a mass of 
documentary evidence revealing a situa- 
tion which cannot safely be ignored by 
the American people. This book is not 
easily read, but is one which no serious- 
minded student of industrial conditions 
should overlook. It is a notable con- 
tribution of the churches. 

KIRBY PAGE. 


THE ENVIRONMENT OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY. By S. Angus. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Professor Angus of Edinburgh has 
packed into a comparatively small vol- 
ume the high lights of the genius and 
achievements of the three great peo- 
ples to whom the gospel was first of- 
fered. A learned friend, the pastor 
of one of our great city pulpits, called 
my attention to this book last summer. 
In testifying to its helpfulness he stat- 
ed that he was bringing the book to 
the attention of brother ministers. 

It is the kind of book one wishes to 
own and refer to frequently. The bib- 
liography, while restricted to a selec- 
tion of the works consulted by the au- 
thor, is quite extensive and points the 
way to further study should one wish 
to go more thoroughly into the sub- 
ect. 

; A. G. KNEBEL. 


STUDENT EDITION, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, is edited by 
the following Committee of the Student 
Department: A. J. Elliott, Frederick 
M. Harris, Earl H. Kelsey, Kenneth S. 
Latourette, George Irving, E. B. Shultz, 
and David R. Porter. 


Literature of the Student 
Movement, Its Life 
and Work 


The World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration. Origin; Achievements; Fore- 
cast. By John R. Mott. A review of 
the first quarter of a century of the 
life of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and an outline of its future 
plans. The volume deals with the prin- 
ciples that have underlain a Movement 
which has challenged the loyalty of stu- 
dents in all lands and met their varying 
needs. It is proof that the Movement 
did not happen, but is the outgrowth of 
adherence to inviolable principles clear- 
ly seen from the beginning, consistently 
and persistently adhered to in every 
country in which the Federation has 
been established. The book is an in- 
dispensable and invaluable guide to 
every student worker of every land. 

Christ and the Student World. A 
Pamphlet. A summary of the annual 
reports of the Student Movements of 
the World. 

The Student World. A quarterly. 
Published by the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. Contains mate- 
rial of world interest. 

Student Edition of Association Men. 
The monthly organ of our own Move- 
ment, published throughout the col- 
lege year for all Christian students 
and their friends. 

Manual of Principles and Methods. 
An encyclopedia in loose-leaf form, of 
the Student Y. M. C. A. It contains 
authoritative statements concerning all 
phases of its life and activities, to- 
gether with detailed presentation of 
methods, history, bibliography, etc. 

The Year Book, 1921. A statistical 
summary of the many types of service 
carried on by the 2,120 Young Men’s 
Christian Associations organized among 
all classes of men and boys of the 
United States and Canada. Numerous 
charts and graphs add to the value of 
the report. 


Student Volunteer Movement Bulle- 
tin. A quarterly. Of especial interest 
to those looking forward to foreign 
mission service. 


Pamphlets dealing with 
phases of student work: 

WorRK WITH NEW STUDENTS—Gale 
Seaman. 

COLLEGE DEPUTATIONS FOR EVANGE- 
Listic WorK—F. M. Hansen. 

A CAMPUS BIBLE STUDY CAMPAIGN 
A. Bruce Curry. 

WorK AMONG SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Boys AND GirLS—Reprinted from “The 
Student World.” 


separate 


Pamphlets in course of preparation 
are: 

LIFEWORK GUIDANCE AND RECRUITING 
—W. H. Tinker. 

PRINCIPLES OF LIFEWORK—J. Lovell 
Murray. 

THE FRIENDSHIP CouNcIL—David R. 
Porter. 

MEETINGS AND 
Graham. 

CHURCH 
Porter. 


NOTE—Any of the literature here 
listed is obtainable through Associa- 
tion Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 


ForUuMS—Thomas 


RELATIONSHIPS—David R. 
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News and Views 


Last year’s April number of this 
magazine was devoted to “Make the 
Summer Count” sug- 


Make the gestions. It was pro- 
Summer posed that students 
Count planning to take in- 


dustrial jobs during 
the summer—and their number is in 
the thousands—seize their opportunity 
for first-hand study of the human prob- 
lems of industry, from both the “feel- 
ing” and “seeing” side. The idea is 
taking hold. Some students with social 
interest already aroused needed but 
this hint to start them in the experi- 
ment. 

The summer’s experience proved 
however, that most students require 
considerable coaching before entering 
summer employment. Those purpos- 
ing to do this sort of thing next sum- 
mer will do well to form a group at 
once, meeting frequently between now 
and the close of college for training 
under an experienced faculty member 
on the points essential to the most 
profitable use of their summer’s work. 





How discussion groups can really be 
made to do the job is demonstrated by 
this report from the 
president of the As- 
sociation at Wash- 
burn College: “We 
are beginning to reap 
the results of three years of persistent, 
up-hill effort to foster Bible discussion 
groups. Our experience seems to show 
that their success depends upon the 
consecration and elbow grease of the 
leaders. We have a weekly leaders’ 
meeting, led by a man of real power. 
The groups, limited to ten members, 
meet during vacant periods. They are 
led by students and use “A Life at its 
Best” as the basis of discussion of fund- 
amental problems of current interest. 
I believe that these groups, correctly 
conducted, carry us into the heart of 
what we want to do through our As- 
sociations.” 

It is well to note the following ele- 
ments: (1) persistence; (2) consecra- 
tion combined with work; (3) a normal 
leader of real spiritual power; (4) dis- 
cussion of vital problems related to the 
student’s life. Every one is pretty well 
educated now as to the theory of the 
voluntary discussion group. What we 
want now is more reports such as the 
above which will show results accom- 
plished by the proper combination of 
these essential elements. 


A Bible Study 
Testimony 


Last year Professor D. F. McCollum 
of East Texas State Normal College 
of Commerce addres- 
sed a questionnaire to 
a number of negroes 
in order to test their 
minds on some of the 
most critical points of contact with the 
white people of their respective com- 
munities. The answers were very il- 
Juminating. He is now following the 
first questionnaire with one addressed 
to a number of white people for the 
purpose of getting their ideas on some 
of the most vital aspects of the race 
problem. 

At the present time Professor Mc- 
Collum is teaching in his school a class 


Texans Study 
Race Problem 


on the race questior, for which full col- 
lege credit is given. A _ considerable 
number of students are interesting 
themselves in the course. This is sig- 
nificant, inasmuch as the problem can 
be solved only as the best men of the 
‘two races familiarize themselves with 
its various angles and proceed to a 
conclusion through a mutuality of in- 
terest and understanding. The work 
in this college augurs well for the 
future of the question. 


The nature of that splendid habit, 
the Morning Watch, is such that it is 
difficult to support the 


Aid to the individual habit by 
Morning much community 
Watch spirit. The Park Col- 


lege Association has 
made an attempt to do just this, how- 
ever. Each month a calendar is printed, 
giving a scripture and a text for each 
day, and a copy is presented to every 
student in college on the first day of 
the month. It is printed on a card 
ready to hang upon the wall. There 
is a real spur in the consciousness that 
others are following the same readings 
and thinking the same thoughts. 

How many Associations are seeking 
to bind together their membership,— 
or even their cabinet or Friendship 
Council—by a unity in the daily devo- 
tional life? 


A ‘‘House of Friend- 
ship 


"THE room was filled with light and 
4 laughter. Toy balloons floated at 
the ceiling; “snappers” exploded and 
rattles added to the festivities. 

There were’ representatives of 
twenty-two nations present and every- 
body in the cosmopolitan group seemed 
happy at this Christmas dinner, given 
by the head of the great university to 
the men who could not get home for the 
holidays. 

Yet. not all were happy. There at 
the first table. down near the end, sat a 
young man whose face wore a puzzled 
look in which sadness, bewilderment 
and pain were expressed. It was as 
though he were just awakening from a 
troubled dream which still drenched his 
memory. He laughed at the antics of 
the group seated opposite and then as 
suddenly stopped, while the look of pain 
deepened. He turned to the man beside 
him and poured out a torrent of speech 
in an alien tongue. The man addressed 
shook his head and said “Don’t under- 
stand” and the bewildered one sank 
back into himself. 

On the other side of the table sat a 
man a little older than the college boys. 
His eyes, roving over the room, lighted 
on that bewildered, puzzled, face. He 
called to an olive-skinned noise-maker 
nearby; “Mahmoud, who is the sad one 
yonder?” Mahmoud glanced at the 
strange one and slowly shook his head. 
Then he moved from his place and 
sought the man who sat alone. He 
spoke a few words in a foreign tongue. 
The lonely one jumped to his feet, a 
smile illumined his face and he burst 
into a tangle of speech that caught 
the attention of all nearby. He clutched 


Mahmoud’s hands and shook them vio- 
lently, he laughed and in a moment the 
table was shouting; “Tell us Mammy, 
tell us!” But Mahmoud only said 


us! 
“Fellows, this is Mr. He landed 
He speaks no 


yesterday from Serbia. 
English. A cheer for Serbia!” And 
the crowd cheered for Serbia. 

The older man, on inquiry, learned 
that the stranger was a graduate of the 
law school at Belgrade; had lost his 
family during the war and since then 
had labored and struggled to get to 
America, where he hoped to complete 
his education. 

Said Mahmoud: “He saw more food 
here than he has seen in six years. 
Enough on one plate to feed a hungry 
Serbian one month.” 

That night the stranger was taken to 
the “House of Friendship” and intro- 
duced into its life and fellowship. Soon 
the rough places were smoothed out and 
the study of English begun. Through 
the summer he lived at the House. His 
culture and earnestness won him high 
regard. But he had no money and 
scholarships were not to be had. Col- 
lege seemed an impossibility, but the 
desire did not fade; it but increased and 
with it grew his faith that America 
would not fail him. 

The date for the opening of college 
was but a week away. “Serbia” as they 
had dubbed him, had worked hard 
through the summer, but little had been 
saved. 

One day he was invited to the home 
of a man he had met at the House of 
Friendship. It was a home of refine- 
ment and “Serbia” enjoyed the visit, 
when he was not thinking of to-morrow. 
And then the sun rose, dawn colored 
his life and daybreak sang in his heart. 
For his host had told him he was to go 
to college. “Serbia” wept. 

To encourage such investments the 
“House of Friendship” exists. 





The Summer Conference 
Dates 


Gibsland, La. (Colored)...April 24-30 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 


co | Peer May 26-June 5 
I, SO cvs cae cccien June 9-19 
Bates Pere, Col. wes csecss June 9-19 
SS OS a eee June 13-23 
Se a eee June 15-23 
Lake Geneva, Wis. ........ June 16-26 
ee eee June 16-26 
Preparatory Schools, 

Blairstown, N. J. ...... June 24-30 





EBRUARY 2-5 Sherwood Eddy in 
the Fondren Lectures gave a series 
of addresses which will live in the his- 
tory of Methodist University. The 
subjects were chosen as a result of a 
questionnaire previously circulated 
among the students. A few topics 
were: The Existence of God; Evolu- 
tion; Science and Religion; Conver- 
sion; War and Social World Problems. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fondren of Houston, 
founders of the lectureship, were guests 
of the university during the services. 
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A**Typical”’ Associa- 
tion in Action 


T= following worthwhile report 
comes from Davidson College, N. C.: 

Bible Study: A fourteen weeks’ 
course based on the Book of the Acts 
and Galatians was given, beginning on 
September 14th and continuing with- 
out interruption through December 
14th. Classes were held on each of the 
dormitory floors every Wednesday night 
at nine o’clock. The twenty-six leaders 
met under the leadership of Professor 
J. L. Douglas of the Department of 
Mathematics on Monday nights at 
seven o’clock. Enrollment was 321; 
average attendance 222. Percentage of 
resident students enrolled was seventy- 
one and percentage of attendance sixty- 
eight. 

Weekly Meetings: The weekly As- 
sociation services are held on Sunday 
evening at 6:15. Singing of gospel 
hymns and special music by members 
of the Association Quartette and 
Orchestra have made these meetings 
especially attractive. Total attendance, 
3,750; average attendance, 240; per- 
centage of available students attending, 
ixty. 

Special Srother Mark 
spoke to five fraternities and clubs and 
held thirty personal interviews on 
“Realizing Religion.” 

Dr. Henry B. Wright spoke to the 
faculty on “The Practice of Friend- 
ship” and gave five addresses on per- 
sonal evangelism to a selected group of 
130 men. 

R. E. Mell addressed the students on 
“The Pocket Testament League.” Fol- 
lowing this meeting fifty men joined 
the League. 

Personal Work: There is in each 
class a “Friendship Council” of ten men 
or more. These meet weekly for dis- 
cussion and prayer. They are working 
for their classmates who are not living 
a Christian life. They stand for the 
best things at Davidson. 

Deputations: No extensive 
team work has been attempted. How- 
ever, representatives of the Davidson 
Association have spoken to the boys’ 
meetings at the Charlotte Y. M. C. A 
and at three of the state older boys’ 
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Se rvices: 


gospel 





M COLLEGE 
HAVE SENT TEAMS TO 





DEPUTATION TEAM 
FOURTEEN 


SPRING 
COMMUNITIES 
conferences. As a result of the Char- 
lotte deputation the boys’ secretary has 
requested that Davidson men speak at 
one service a month for the remainder 
of the year. 


The Volunteer Band reports ten 
teams sent out; twelve men _ used; 
twenty audiences addressed; 4,500 


people reached. 

The Ministerial Band reports eight 
teams sent out; ten men used; eighteen 
audiences addressed; about 2,300 people 
reached. 


Sunday School Extension: Six mis- 
sion Sunday schools are conducted 
wholly or partly by students. A report 


states: number of student teachers, 
twenty-six; average attendance, 252; 
special services held, eleven. 

Special services have been held seven 
times at a convict camp a few miles 
from Davidson. 

There is an organized Sunday school 
class for college men in the local church. 

Community Work: Basketball, foot- 
ball, and organized play has been pro- 
moted among the boys of the mill vil- 
lage. A boys’ club has been formed 
under the leadership of a student. 

A Hi-Y club has been organized in 


connection with the local high school. 

Campus Service: This includes an 
employment bureau; social gatherings, 
including a weekly moving picture; 
maintenance of a social center; publi- 
cation of a “handbook.” 

In carrying out the above program 
219 students have so far taken part. 
They have been encouraged by the co- 
éperation of the faculty, and cordially 
supported by the local church. 


Deputation Work in 
New England 


"T’WELVE New England colleges re- 

port engagements for more than 
one hundred deputations before May 
Ist. Wesleyan leads with a program 
calling for thirty-nine week-end depu- 
tation teams. Deputations are princi- 
pally to small communities and aim at 
winning boys to the Christian life. The 
programs vary but generally include a 
young people’s entertainment, hikes or 
sports with the boys, leadership in 
church services and Sunday schools, 
and a Sunday afternoon religious meet- 
ings for boys. Emphasis is placed on 
winning boys for the Christian life 
and Church membership through per- 
sonal interviews. Decision meetings 
are held when the teams are led by 
experienced workers. One _ deputa- 
tion, sent out from the University of 
Maine, led all the boys in one Sunday 
school class to Christian decision. This 
was the result of personal work. 

The spiendid work by Wesleyan has 
been made possible through the codpera- 
tion of the Association with the county 
secretaries. At a meeting in the fall 
arrangements were made for the entire 
deputation program. All opportuni- 
ties are secured by the county secre- 
taries who also help in the programs 
and local arrangements. 

The Y. M. C. A. College deputation 
committee regards the meeting in which 
the team members give the reason for 
their Christian faith as the most im- 
portant part of their program. Boston 
University deputation work takes the 
form of evangelistic work in a city mis- 
sion. A Father-and-Son Frolic is a 
special venture of the University of 
Maine deputation program. 








DARTMOUTH 
MUNITY 


DEPUTATION TEAM 


ON A HIKE WITH 
DARTMOUTH HAS FOR YEARS HAD A STRONG 


BOYS OF COM 
EVANGELIS 


TIC DEPUTATION PROGRAM. 
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Students of the 
World 


CONFERENCE of the World’s 

Student Christian Federation will 
be held April 4-9, in Peking, China, on 
the grounds of Tsing-Hua College. To 
this world gathering will come repre- 
sentative students and student leaders 
from forty nations. 


O PEKING will go the pioneer of 

an extension of the French Move- 
ment to one of the French colonies 
hitherto untouched. France is estab- 
lishing the “University of Hanor” in 
Tonkin, and M. le Capitaine Monet has 
been sent out to begin work in the 
name of Christ amongst the Annamite 
and Chinese students of Indo-China. 
These men will be the civil servants, 
doctors, magistrates and officials in a 
country of 22,000,000 inhabitants for 
which France is_ responsible. This 
great multitude, is is reported, are 
wandering in a maze of scepticism and 
materialism, having cast off the relig- 
ious beliefs and practices of their 
people. ; 


AIL EIREAN ratified the Treaty 

bringing into being the Irish Free 
State just after the Student Christian 
Movement and the Irish Christian Fel- 
lowship finished the sessions of the 
Irish Conference at Belfast Jan. 3-7th. 
An English delegate writes: 

“It is a thrilling experience to be in 
Ireland just now; the sight of the 
helmets, and armoured cars in the 
streets of Belfast, the sound of Lewis 
guns all too near, the curfew strictly 
enforced at eight o’clock in one section 
of the city and the tense waiting for 
the result of the vote—all made one 
realize the tremendous issues being 
settled, and the hideous possibilities of 
disaster. 

“The conference, on the other hand, 
provoked faith that these issues were 
not being settled by blind chance. It 
was a group of perhaps 200 men and 
women. About half of these were 
students, and half were members 
or members-to-be of the Irish Christian 
Fellowship. The Irish situation, the new 
Ireland, were discussed with freedom. 
The duty of putting the will of God 
before tradition, party, nationality, 
rage or religious community, was faced 
with all its implications. That serving 
Goll involved serving Ireland with a 
world outlook, was forced home anew 
with all the preoccupations of an his- 
toric hour, and the Conference concern- 
ed itself deeply with India and with 
Russia and European Student Relief. 
The Conference gave more for the E. 
S. R. than had been raised in the whole 
of Ireland in eighteen months, and 
seemed to feel a joy in this practical 
outlet. j 

“The intercessions were the best thing 
in the conference; for Europe, for Ire- 
land, for the world. Isn’t it one of the 
best signs in the life of the Church to- 
day that men have developed the idea 
that it is worth while to pray concern- 
ing political issues and decisions, and 
that they are doing so with ever- 
increasing conviction and directness?” 


N FEBRUARY 3-5 the Council of 
North American Student Move- 
ments met in New York for an un- 
hurried period of discussion and prayer. 


The meeting was attended by the full 
quota of nine delegates from Canada, 
and will, we believe, contribute directly 
to the building up of the mind of Chris- 
tian internationalism which should exist 
in these two neighbor nations. 


HENRY VAN DUSEN, formerly 
General Secretary at Princeton, has 
returned from visits to the university 
centers of Central Europe. His com- 
ments on the relief situation are of 
interest: “Each of these nations is 
struggling to its feet under an untried 
form of government—democracy. In 
most of them, the issues of the future 
still hang in the balance. If we be- 
lieve in government by educated leader- 
ship, we must realize that the futures 
of these countries and the permanence 
of democracy must rest in the hands of 
the university men of the present. But 
it should not be supposed that all of the 
students need financial aid. There is 
a group, although a minority, whose 
education will continue whether Stu- 
dent Relief fails or not, men of un- 
impaired wealth who are dominated by 
the monarchistic convictions and false 
philosophy of the old regime. Be- 
neath the surface of most of the uni- 
versities (and this is particularly true 
in Germany) there is a struggle in 
progress between this faction and the 
new students, who are self-supporting, 
idealistic, democratic by conviction. The 
preservation of this latter group is of 
paramount importance for the future 
and these are the men and women who 
are dependent on relief.” 


Supplies that Mean Warmth 


and Life to Our Fellow 
Students in Europe 


CAN YOU HELP PROVIDE THEM? 


ED blankets. In Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Hungary, 
thousands of students throughout last 
winter lived and slept in quarters 
which had never been heated. The same 
cold quarters are theirs this winter. 

Cotton Material for bed sheets, and 
for underwear. 

Woolen Stuffs for overcoats, suits, 
dresses and skirts. 

Clothing: “In Vienna a suit of 
clothes costs a university professor 
three months’ salary; a pair of shoes 
‘annot be bought in Poland without 
the family going hungry for a month.” 

It is easy to see how this state of 
affairs affects the students. Hence our 
urgent request for: good durable suits 
of clothes, boots, underwear, sweaters, 
overcoats, socks and stockings for men 
and women students. 

All such clothing should be in good 
repair for it is unwise to pay shipping 
charges on second hand dethlen or 
boots requiring extensive repairs on 
arrival at destination. 

Repair Materials: Leather for boot 
repairs, sewing cotton and silk, buttons, 
needles, and other accessories for all 
kinds of mending and tailoring. Knit- 
ting yarn for socks, stockings and 
sweaters. In many universities special 
student repair shops run by students 
are organized. These serve to give 
employment to students and to keep 
prices for repairs within reach of the 
average student. 

Shipping Instructions: Pack care- 
fully in packing cases or large boxes. 
Ship (charges prepaid) to: Store Room 


—American Friends Service Committee 
% Miss Elizabeth Marot, 15th & Cherry 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mark your box—‘“For Student Re- 
lief.” 

Write Miss Marot that you have 
shipped box and enclose careful inven- 
tory, for example, 

From John Smith, Box 1, Central 
College, New York. 

15 pairs women’s shoes 
10 girls’ dresses 
6 men’s suits 


Building the Student 
Friendship Fund 


Again the College of Missions sets new 
standards of giving: “Enclosed you will 
find check for $50 from our school. This is 
in addition to $100 sent in December. This 
money was raised, mostly, by saving on the 
meals at the dormitory. By not having 
desert, by leaving out the butter, and by 
having one meal a week of mush and milk, 
we saved about thirty dollars. Our school, 
which has an enrollment of only fifty-three, 
is a graduate school for missionary prepa- 
ration only. We shall do all we can in 
bringing the needs of the students of 
Europe before other students and the pub- 
lic in general.” 


Wesleyan to the rescue. Two hundred 
waiters were needed by the Travellers In- 
surance Company of Hartford for the house- 
warming banquet to 4,100 employees and 
friends in the new home office. Out of a 
college body of 500, Wesleyan University 
had men in training for track, basket ball 
and swimming, a Glee Club Concert sched- 
uled for the same night taking 50 men out 
of town—but someone suggested organizing 
a committee to charter special cars for the 
sixteen mile trip, challenging the men to go 
if they would give the earnings to the 
Student Friendship Fund. The challenge 
was accepted in wonderful spirit, the ban- 
quet was a success, and $400 was earned for 
the Student Friendship Fund. 


European needs do “cut ice” with Penn- 
sylvanians: Most of the forty men enrolled 
in the Pennsylvania State Forest Academy 
are on a scholarship or vocational basis, so 
that they do not have enough money of their 
own to give toward a fund of this sort. In 
view of this fact, after the President of this 
school saw their eagerness to give to this 
fund he gave the students the opportunity 
to drop some of their studies for two days 
and assist in filling an ice house. The State 
usually gets laboring men to do this, but 
said they would pay the students the same 
amount laboring men would demand. So 
the fellows agreed and by putting in their 
spare time for two days they raised over 
$60.” 


“Giving up” that we may give: ‘“‘Wash- 
ington and Lee men have decided to cut 
down on the expenses for a very fashionable 
midyear dance that is a yearly occasion, 
having less music and less food, and this 
ought to bring in several hundred dollars.” 


‘ 
University of Virginia men are undertak- 
ing to present the fund to some of the pre- 
paratory schools in Virginia. The girls at 
Agnes Scott College are doing similar work 
at two Atlanta private schools for girls.” 
/ 
West Virginia undaunted by “business 
depression”: Bethany College (400 students) 
reconsidered the original goal, and the two 
Christian Association cabinets pledged $105 
as a start toward their new goal of $600. 
! 
Student Volunteer Conference delegates in 
Texas and Oklahoma presented the Friend- 
ship Fund, organizing campaign committees 
immediately upon return to their colleges. 
The initial gifts by campaign committees, 
averaging $4 a student, promise well for 
generous results. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


New England 


Students in the theological seminaries of 
New England have formed an interseminary 
committee which has as its primary purpose 
the recruiting of college students for the 
ministry. Their program calls for deputa- 
tions to colleges at the time of religious 
conferences and campaigns; addresses on 
the ministry, made to young peoples’ so- 
cieties and to preparatory schools, and per- 
sonal interviews in colleges and schools. 
This committee is urging the Student De- 
partment of the International Committee to 
appoint a national secretary who will give 
his full time to work in the theological 
seminaries 

At Yale a normal Bible group was formed 
of students who agreed each to go out and 
organize his own Bible discussion group 
after a few weeks of training. This plan 
led to the formation of a dozen vital Bible 
Study groups. 

At Harvard a three day institute for a 
group of twenty-five Christian students 
was promoted by the Christian Association 
with the coiperation of the national secre- 
tary, David R. Porter. The program in- 
cluded interviews with student and faculty 
leaders and meetings of the group for united 
study of the task of the Christian Associa- 
tion This intensive evangelism with the 
Christian student leaders revealed areas of 
student life that are not at all being influ- 
enced by the organized Christian forces. 

Church Week programs and Life Work 
Institutes are being promoted by a number 
of New England colleges. They have the 
double purpose of increasing loyalty to the 
Church and leading qualified students into 
the ministry. 


Middle Atlantic States 


Franklin and Marshall Academy, with an 
enrollment of approximately 100 boarding 
students, has started five Bible study classes 
There is a splendid spirit being 
Classes are under student leadership 

The State Secretary of Pennsylvania 
writes: “I never saw more earnest work by 
a cabinet than it was my privilege to observe 
at Millersville Normal School Amone the 
sixty fellows in the dormitory practically 
every one attends the weekly Association 
meeting and is vitally interested in th 
Christian program. Through the. personal 
efforts of cabinet men two students 
just ‘taken an open stand for Christ.” 

Alfred University is coijperating with the 
County Y. M. C. A. by furnishing deputa 
tions for boys’ work and evangelistic ser 
vices 


show 


have 


Dickinson has completed successfully their 
effort to raise $1,500 for West China Union 
University In preparation for the Week 
of Prayer, group meetings, including one in 
each fraternity, were held daily 

Hamilton College reports sible study 
flourishing, an old missionary debt paid, 
and a healthy Christian attitude among the 
students Why? “Prayer and personal 
work of twenty fellows who are the Inner 
Council,” 

At Washington and Jefferson College a 
newly organized Life Service League has 
been united with the Association. The 
League is formed of men who have declared 
themselves for Christian development and 
teaching 


The South 


The University of South Carolina reports 
2h) men in Bible classes 

Roanoke College is having its first vear of 
voluntary study groups They now 


have 
forty men enrolled in four classes 


Alabama Pelytechnic Institute Association 
is holding a union meeting of the churches 
in the college hall on the first Sunday on each 
month 4 new plan for coéjperation and co 
jrdination of Bible study for next year is 
now being worked out by a committee repre- 
senting the churches and the Association 
The plan includes a thorough-going leaders’ 
training course this spring, with uniform 
text to use in all the churches 
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Dr. Plato Durham of Emory University 
through his challenging addresses on the 
“Christ-man” life, is becoming well known 
to the students in the southern colleges. 
Many men have responded to this challenge. 
At Trinity College, N. C., the captain of the 
champion football team took his stand, and 
then asked the members of the team to ioin 
him, which they did almost to a man. 
Student prayer meetings which met after the 
evening services were known to last often 
until midnight, and even until three in the 
morning. : 


A Student Volunteer Band of four mem- 
bers has been organized at Medical College 
of Virginia. Medical and dental students 
are giving short noon hour talks to factory 
workers of the city, under the auspices of 
the Association deputation work. 


sik Middle West 


At the University of Dubuque the foreign 
born students have been asked to elect a 
representative to serve on the Cabinet. He 
will have responsibility for plans which 
may be formulated in the interest of these 
men, both in their relation to college life 
and to the life of the community. This plan 
aims to bring about a better understanding 
between the community and the foreign 
students 


Western Union College (Iowa) reports: 
“The Christmas vacation was used splendid- 
ly in gospel team effort. Sixty-eight con- 
versions are recorded. Forty-three of these 
were made in one town.” 


Iowa State Teachers’ College correspond- 
ent writes: “The Association has meant 
more to the school since Christmas than 
ever before. Last fall we secured a faculty 
leader for gospel team instruction. He 
coached us splendidly for the Christmas 
vacation work. One team which went out 
for nine days not only he!'ped the town, but 
helped the team fel'ows. For some time our 
school had not had a team, but it is now 
again a permanent feature. We found that 
a few Y. W. girls who accompanied the men 
aided the work greatly.” 


Iowa State College discussion groups are 
held in seventy places Average weekly at- 
tendance for eight weeks was 718. Gospel 
teams have made twenty-seven trips to date. 
The seven Christmas teams report twenty- 
one decisions and scores of reconsecrations. 


Four hundred letters have been sent to 
Northwestern freshmen by the chairman of 
the Vocational Guidance Committee. Each 
letter contained a _ self-analysis form, de- 
signed by a vocational expert and reproduced 
by permission. It was suggested that the 
men fill out the blank for their own satis- 
faction and that it need not be returned, un- 
less it raised some problem on which the in- 
dividual desired help. Several students have 
already sought interviews. 


Detroit Junior College has taken a relig- 
ious census in all groups—high school and 
college alike. It was found that some thirty- 
three seem to have no vital connection with 
the Church. Two groups of students, 
brought together for prayer and personal 
evangelism, are accepting as their respon- 
sibility the gathering in of these students 
between now and Easter. 


Hillsdale College at its regular weekly 
meeting has a discussion, well participated 
in, on such topics as “What Does the Bible 
Mean in My Everyday Life?” The two Asso- 
ciations coéjperated in producing and dis- 
tributing during examination week blotters 
bearing an honor statement. 


“There is so much going on here (Michigan 
Agricultural College) that it has become 
necessary to put two of our weekly meetings 
at six o'clock in the morning. We are much 
gratified by the loyalty shown by cabinet 
members and others in the attendance at 
these meetings.” 


At North Dakota Agricultural College, 
three of the four fraternities hold discus- 
sions led by faculty members. Six student- 
led groups meet Sunday at 2:30 P. M. A 
fifteen minute joint session is opened with 
song and prayer. A faculty member in a 
ten minute talk opens lines of thought on 
the topic for the day. The groups then go 
to various rooms for the classes, returning 
for a five minute closing session. 


The News Sheet of the University of Wis- 
consin Association printed in the January 
issue a schedule of tutoring classes arranged 
by the Association prior to the midyear ex- 
aminations All students desiring help in 
the subjects listed were invited to attend. 


The Southwest 


The University of Missouri Association 
established classes in rural leadership for 
the short term men. Over 80 per cent of 
these students have attended the weekly 
meetings arranged specially for them. An 
interesting feature of this Association's pro- 
gram is a series of mixers to bring together 
the faculty and the business men of the 
community. 


A splendid budget of news 1s contained in 
the “February News Letter from Missouri. 
In Bible study, Central College reports: 
“We've been able to keep seven groups go- 
ing since September, average attendance 
ninety’’; Warrensburg Teachers’ College re- 
ports an average attendance of thirty-six 
and is “growing”: a discussion group was 
organized immediately after Sherwood 
Eddy’s visit to the Rolla School of Mines, 
“more to follow.” A healthy condition in 
sible study is reflected in a report from Cape 
Girardeau State Teachers’ College.”’ 


Mixer-forums have been held with great 
success at East Texas State Normal College. 
Meetings are held in the gymnasium and 
the first forty-five minutes are given over to 
games, boxing exhibitions, ete., and the last 
forty-five minutes to the discussion of some 
interesting local or national issue. Seventy- 
five to ninety per cent of the men in the 
college come and stay. 


Texas Military College now has a full- 
fledged Student Association. 


Although there is no definite Y. M. C. A. 
organized at Washington University or Mis- 
souri School of Mines, continuation com- 
mittees have organized and promoted Bible 
discussion groups in both places following 
Sherwood Eddy’s meetings. 


Dr. Y. Y¥. Tsu’s itinerary through the col- 
leges of the Southwest might be called a 
demonstration in internationalism. The in- 
terest of the students and faculty has been 
aroused in international affairs and a pro- 
found respect developed for the leaders in 
institutions of other nations and races. 


Pacific Coast 


The Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. at William- 
ette University have done a fine piece of 
work in lining up their fellow students with 
the city churches. This was done in a 
definite campaign. In community service 
they are providing about thirty leaders of 
bible and gym classes for boys. 


Fol'owing the addresses of J. Stitt Wilson 
at Leland Stanford, Jr. University, forty 
men are enrolled in a class studying “The 
Social Principles of Jesus.”’ 


The Field Secretary reports that on prac- 
tically every campus there has been more 
Bible discussion groups than in previous 
years. This applies “from the University of 
Mexico clear around up the coast to the Uni- 
versity of Idaho.” 


At Asilomar, forty-five men of the Uni- 
versity of California delegation pledged $645 
as a starter for their campaign for the sup- 
port of Roy Service, their missionary repre- 
sentative. This is an average of about $15. 
for each man. 
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